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PREFACE, 


WHAT  !  challenge  the  public  to  read  your  thoughts  ?'  Yet  that 
is  really  what  an  author  does  when  he  writes  a  book. 

I  know,  alas,  too  well,  that  many  of  my  thoughts  are  not 
worth  a  memory;  but,  perhaps,  my  best  thoughts,  clothed  in  my 
best  words,  and  these,  culled  and  selected  during  twenty-six 
years,  may  be  worth  a  momentary  glance.  Some  of  these  pieces 
have  been  published  and  republished.  At  first  my  name  was 
attached  to  them;  then  other  papers  copied  them,  and  to  them 
appended  the  word  "Selected."  Some  of  them  have  been  repub 
lished  in  books,  with  the  easily-spelled  word  "Anon."  placed  at 
the  bottom,  or  even  assigned  to  some  other  author.  It  is  my  duty 
to  acknowledge  my  poetical  children,  and  a  pleasure  also,  seeing 
they  have  made  themselves  useful  in  the  world  of  letters. 

These  "Ballads"  have  been  written  under  varied  circum 
stances, —  in  the  old-fashioned  farm-house,  in  the  bustling  railroad 
depot,  on  the  broad  and  lonely  prairie,  in  far  northern  wilds, 
amid  the  children  of  the  forest,  and  some  even  in  a  soldier's  tent, 
with  a  drum-head  for  a  writing  desk,  while  watching  at  the  bed 
side  of  a  wounded  comrade. 

The  "Translations"  are  from  various  authors  —  Chamisso, 
Louis  Frichette,  Goethe,  Reinick,  Schiller,  Seume  Uhland,  Ritter- 
mann  and  Julius  Sturm.  In  some  instances  bungling  translations 
of  these  authors  are  in  print.  In  such  cases  the  original  text  and 
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a  more  correct  translation  has  been  placed    on    opposite    pages,   so 
that  the  critical  reader  may  compare  them. 

To  use  the  words  of  another,  "Here,  wrapped  up  in  words,  lie 
those  thoughts  that  floated  through  the  brain,  and  those  feelings 
that  burned  in  the  heart,  and  were  the  hidden  motives  of  outward 
adion." 

The  critic  will,  no  doubt,  see  in  these  compositions  many  a 
faulty  rhyme, —  many  a  sentence  which  might  be  improved.  We 
may  comfort  ourselves,  however,  with  the  thought  that  they  con 
tain  no  expressions  injurious  to  the  young,  or  antagonistic  to  the 
most  rigid  moralist. 

The  introduction  was  written  by  a  life-long  friend,  and  though 
there  may  be  sentiments  in  it  too  flattering  to  the  author,  still 
out  of  respect  to  the  writer  we  leave  them  untouched. 

Perhaps  few  of  our  readers  realize  the  difficulties  we  have 
encountered  in  the  production  of  this  work;  therefore,  criticise  not 
too  harshly,  but  treasure  up  whatever  grains  of  wheat  may  be 
found  among  the  chaff. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A  LITTLE  more  than  forty-two  years  ago  the  subject  of  this 
•sketch  was  born  in  a  little  log  cabin,  on  the  bank  of  the  River 
Thames,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  His  father,  George  Ward, 
was,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and  a  mem 
ber  of  one  of  the  most  historic  families  on  the  American  continent. 

0 

The  great  ancestor  of  this  family,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned, 
was  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  an  English  non-conformist  minister, 
who  was  silenced  by  Archbishop  Laud  in  1631,  for  preaching 
against  the  tyranny  of  King  Charles  I. 

Nathaniel  Ward  came  to  America,  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  Haverhill,  Mass. ,  and  was  the  author  of  the  first  code  of  laws 
ever  drawn  up  in  New  England.  One  of  his  descendants,  General 
Artemas  Ward,  became  prominent  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 
He  commanded  the  militia  for  a  time,  and  afterwards,  when  Wash 
ington  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  colonial  armies,  Gen 
eral  Ward  held  the  position  of  major-general  under,  and  in  rank 
was  second  to  Washington  only.  Several  others  of  the  Ward 
family  have  become  scarcely  less  noted,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Samuel  Ward,  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  governor  of  Rhode  Island  for  several  years,  and  John  E. 
Ward,  U.  S.  minister  to  China. 

But  the  genius  of  the  family  seems  to  have  ever  been  of  a 
literary  turn,  with  a  tendency  for  radicalism.  Among  the  promi- 
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nent  members  still  living,  may  be  mentioned  William  H.  Ward, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Independent;  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  D.D.r 
of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the  noted  poetess, 
leclurer  and  female  suffragist. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  are  said  to  belong  to  this  family  on  their 
mother's  side. 

About  the  year  1836  George  Ward,  then  a  young  man,  left 
his  father's  house  in  western  New  York,  and  like  thousands  of  ' 
other  young  men,  started  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  then  wild  reg 
ions  of  the  West.  His  route  lay  through  Western  Canada,  and 
there  he  tarried  for  a  time,  working  as  a  millwright.  There  also 
.he  became  acquainted  with  a  young  Canadienne,  whom  he  married; 
and  there  also  the  subjecl  of  this  sketch  was  born.  Afterward 
George  Ward  came  on  to  Michigan,  where  he  died  in  1850. 

After  a  time  his  widow  married,  and,  as  in  many  instances, 
young  Ward  became  dependent  upon  his  own  resources.  Several 
of  his  father's  relatives  were  living  near,  and  they  took  some  inter 
est  in  the  lad.  He  became  a  most  industrious  student;  often  in 
the  dim  light  of  fading  day,  by  the  blaze  of  a  pine  knot,  or  early 
in  the  morning,  while  others  were  sleeping,  he  was  to  be  found  at 
his  books. 

An  incident  or  two  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  illustrating 
traits  of  character.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  spoke  so  rapidly  and 
stammered  so  badly  that  few  of  his  acquaintances  could  understand 
him. 

Somewhere  he  had  read  of  Demosthener,  and  how  he  had 
cured  his  stammering  by  wearing  a  pebble  in  his  mouth.  Young 
Ward  resolved  to  try  it,  and  for  more  than  three  years  he  carried 
a  smooth,  flat  pebble  inside  his  cheek,  until  he  had  habituated 
himself  to  speak  more  slowly  and  plainly. 
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When  a  little  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age  he  learned  that 
his  father's  grave  was  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  improvements  near 
it.  He  set  out  on  a  journey  of  over  a  hundred  miles  on  foot, 
ascertained  the  facts,  hired  out  to  a  farmer  till  he  earned  sufficient 
to  buy  the  grave,  and  place  a  simple  slab  at  the  head  of  it.  On 
his  way  home  he  stopped  at  a  little  corner  grocery  to  buy  some 
cakes  and  where,  also,  was  kept  a  book  store  and  circulating 
library.  He  saw  a  book  which  he  liked,  hired  out  two  days  to 
saw  wood  to  pay  for  the  book  and  then  set  out  on  his  journey. 
The  book  was  called  "Young  Man's  Friend,"  ten  lectures  by 
Daniel  C.  Eddy.  He  determined  to  write  a  copy  of  the  entire 
book,  that  its  words  might  bt  impressed  on  his  memory.  This  he 
did  in  the  next  four  months  by  rising  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn 
ing.  Aside  from  the  instruction  which  he  thus  received,  he  became 
a  correct  speller  in  most  common  words  and  acquired  that  terse 
style  of  composition  which  is  manifest  in  his  writings.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  had  gathered  quite  a  little  library.  At  that  time  books 
were  not  as  cheap  or  plentiful  as  now,  and  during  the  commercial 
crash  of  1856-7,  money  was  very  scarce.  He  worked  for  a  whole 
week  in  the  broiling  sun  hoeing  corn  for  his  pocket-Bible,  (which, 
he  writes  to  us),  he  still  has  in  good  condition  after  nearly  thirty 
years  of  continuous  wear. 

In  1856  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Stephen  Wright,  who  after 
wards  became  somewhat  noted.as  the  co-worker  of  Fred  Douglass, 
in  the  work  of  negro  emancipation.  Wright  had  once  been  a  slave, 
had  perchased  his  own  freedom,  and  acquired  a  liberal  education. 
From  Wright  young  Ward  learned  the  beautiful  art  of  phonographic 
short-hand,  and  Wright  by  his  kindness  won  the  esteem  of  the  lad, 
and  enlisted  his  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  enslaved  race.  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  had  been  published  in  1853,  and  was  begining  to  affect 
society-  The  stirring  political  events  from  1856  to  1860:  the  Vapid 
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progress  of  the  abolition  party:  the  free-soil  struggle  in  Kansas:  the 
workings  of  the  fugitive  slave  law:  all,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  young  Ward. 

In  1860  while  working  at  the  store  of  Thomas  Currie,  now  of  De 
troit,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  young  woman  about  two  years 
younger  than  himself;  and  one  of  those  romantic  attachments 
sprang  up  that  leave  an  influence  for  many  years.  In  1.861,  she 
died  suddenly,  and  so  great  was  the  influence  on  the  youth's 
mind,  that  his  friend's  advised  him  to  seek  recreation.  Accord 
ingly  he  went  to  Shakopee,  Minn.,  and  resided  with  his  father's 
sister.  Her  husband  was  at  that  time  editor  of  the  Shakopee  Ar 
gus,  and  here  his  literary  career,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  commenced. 
Encouraged  by  his  uncle  he  contributed  articles,  both  in,  prose  and 
rhyme,  to  that  paper  for  several  years,  some  of  which  have  been 
quite  extensively  copied  into  other  journals  and  books. 

The  studious  habits  of  young  Ward  attracted  the  attention  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Pond,  then  residing  near  Shakopee.  Mr.  Pond  was  at 
that  time  superintendent  of  Indian  missions  in  the  north-west,  and 
as  such  he  asked  his  youthful  friend  to  undertake  the  task  of 
.missionary  teacher  to  the  Indians  near  Fort  Snelling..  While  here 
he  learned  much  of  Indian  character  and  customs,  and  here  he 
wrote  "Wynona"  and  "Minnehaha."  That  summer  when  the 
Hudson's  Bay  fur  trader's  trains  came  down  from  the  far  north 
west,  and  he  saw  their  quaint  wooden  carts,  each  drawn  by  a 
single  ox;  when  he  heard  the  wild  tales  of  that  far-off  country, 
and  remembered  that  he  had  an  uncle  there  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade,  he  determined  to  go  north  and  taste  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  wild  adventure. 

But  the  climate  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  not  a  pleasant  one  from. 
October  to  May;  and  so,  with  returning  summer  he  came  back, 
just  as  the  country  was  thrown  into  that  terrible  excitement  follow- 
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ing  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Then  he  did  just  what  might  have 
been  expected — became  a  volunteer  soldier.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  Ky.,  where  his  friend  and  comrade,  Jas. 
Isenhour,  was  shot  by  his  side.  One  night  while  standing  sentry 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  that  poem  entitled  Civil  War,  commencing: 

Rifleman,  shoot  me  a  fancy  shot, 

Straight  to  the  heart  of  yon  prowling  vidette. 

When  relieved  of  his  duty,  he,  by  the  flickering  lamp  light,  and 
using  a  drum-head  for  a  table,  wrote  out  the  poem  on  a  piece  of 
brown  paper,  and  sent  it'  to  his  uncle  at  Shakopee.  He  was  un 
der  Buel's  command  when  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Grant  at 
Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg  Landing.  The  next  letter  to  his  uncle  carried 
a  copy  of  that  piece  entitled  "Unknown  Heroes." 

At  the  battle  of  Stone  River  or  Murfreesboro,  he  was  severely 
wounded  by  a  piece  of  shell.  He  recovered  sufficiently  to  become 
a  hospital  steward,  and  there  he  wrote,  "Who  Was  He?"  and  "We 
Have  Drunk  From  the  Same  Canteen."  He  was  also  a  corres 
pondent  of  the  North-  Western  Christian  Advocate,  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  "Miles,  a  Soldier."  When  the  war  was  over  he  was 
not  only  released,  but  also  received  a  recommend  from  several 
chaplains  to  study  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

For  a  time  he  worked  in  the  sash  and  door  manufactory  of 
Palmer,  Fuller  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  When  he  had  accumulated 
sufficient  funds  he  devoted  his  whdle  time  to  study  and  Sabbath 
school  missionary  work,  under  the  supervision  of  Dwight  L.  Moody, 
who  had  not  tften  attained  to  celebrity,  but  was  simply  a  plain 
shop-keeper.  Chicago  was  then  scarcely  one-half  the  size  it  now 
is.  That  portion  of  the  city  which  lies  north  of  Chicago  River  was 
then  a  vast  accumulation  of  shanties.  No  schools  or  churches  were 
to  be  found  in  -that  vicinity  until  the  Illinois  Street  and  other  mis 
sions  were  started.  In  the  Illinois  Street  Mission  Ward  became  an 
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active  Sabbath  school  teacher,  and  he  afterwards  held  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  the  large  Maxwell  Street  Mission.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  married,  and  a  few  years  after  his  wife  died,  leav 
ing  one  child.  In  1872  Mormonism  attracted  his  attention,  and 
after  reading  considerable  on  that  subjecl  he  embraced  the  teach 
ings  of  Joseph  Smith,  much  against  the  wishes  of  his  early  friends. 
I  was  well  acquainted  with  much  of  his  early  life;  he  was  under 
my  instruction  for  nearly  four  years.  Since  he  went  to  Utah  I 
have  only  corresponded  with  him  occassionally.  When  I  knew  him 
he  was  an  energetic  young  man,  a  painstaking  student,  and  a  radi 
cal  thinker  and  fighter  of  what  he  considered  wrong,  though  some 
what  too  sanguine  and  too  sensitive  for  his  own  good. 

Respectfully, 

THOS.    HARDT,    A.    M. 
ST.  Louis,  Mo., 

January,  1886. 


SOME  RECENT  POEMS, 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  IDOLS. 
Continuous,  sublime,  round  the  cycle  of  time, 

The  earth  through  the  ages  rolls  on, 
From  shadow  to  light  thro'  the  star-sprinkled  night, 

To  the  gold  and  the  roses  of  dawn. 
But  most  of  mankind  to  the  spectacle  blind, 

With  faces  bowed  down  in  the  dust, 
Creep  on  to  their  graves  like  the  manacled  slaves 

Of  selfishness,  hatred  and  lust. 
Men  turn  from  the  beams  of  the  glory  that  gleams, 

In  the  sun  and  the  light  of  the  stars, 
And  cease  to  aspire  as  they  kneel  in  the  mire, 

At  the  altars  of  Mammon  and  Mars. 

The  wondrous  things  wrought  in  the  kingdom  of  thought, 

The  wealth  of  the  empire  of  art ; 
The  magical  spell  of  affections  that  dwell 

In  the  innermost  realms  of  the  heart ; 
The  beauties  that  beam  over  forest  and  stream, 

The  grandeur  of  mountain  and  sea ; 
The  progress  of  souls  to  their  celestial  goals, 

he  visions  of  glories  to  be ; 
To  joy  and  to  light,  and  to  bliss  infinite, 

Man's  passions  and  greed  will  be  bars, 
Which  sure  shut  them  out  if  they  turn  them  about. 

To  the  worship  of  Mammon  and  Mars. 

In  Liberty's  morn,  was  our  young  nation  born. 

Presaging  an  era  of  right. 
Have  we  strayed  away  from  the  light  of  that  day, 

To  the  gloom  of  the  old  feudal  night? 
Our  fathers  began  at  the  freedom  of  man. 

But  have  we  forgotten  it  quite? 
Can  we  hope  to  win  o'er  the  forces  of  sin, 

By  law  of  coercion  and  might  ? 
Shall  we  in  our  pride  push  the  Gospel  aside, 

The  Savior  forget  with  His  scars. 


And  turn  from  the  cross  to  the  worship  of  dross. 
At  the  altars  of  Mammon  and  Mars? 

Ah,  no !  in  God's  might,  with  the  gospel  of  right, 

Yet  herald  an  era  of  peace. 
The  duties  of  man  shall  be  taught  us  again 

And  the  tumult  of  war  cries   shall  cease. 
No  warfare  shall  wage  in  that  golden  age, 

But  justice  will  have  a  new  birth. 
For  the  Savior  of  men  shall  come  once  again, 
To  rule  o'er  this  sin  trodden  earth. 
Then  heroes  of  right  who  have  toiled  through  the  night, 

Shall  shine  with  the  glory  of  stars, 
They'll  wear  a  bright  crown,  for  they  never  bowed  down, 

At  the  altars  of  Mammon  and  Mars. 

A  NEW  NATIONAL  SONG. 
Arise,  sons  of  freedom  and  herald  the  story, 

That's  'wakened  an  echo  in  every  land ; 
Sing  joyful  of  progress  and  triumphs  and  glory, 

Already  recorded  in  history  grand, 
For  Columbia's  bright  star  sheds  its  radiance  afar, 

A  beacon  of  freedom  and  morning  and  light ; 
For  the  land  born  in  sorrow  shall  have  a  glad  morrow, 

And  princes  pay  homage  to  the  glory  of  right. 

Since  hills,  vales  and  forests  unfolded  their  beauty, 
To  those  who  first  came  here  so  long,  long  ago ; 

What  grand  panorama  of  progress  and  valor, 
In  brightness  of  summer  or  bleakness  of  snow. 

CHORUS : 

As  Columbia's  bright  star  sheds,  etc. 

Did  Washington  gaze  on  such  vision  before  him, 
The  sages  and  heroes  who  made  this  land  free; 

Did  Cherubim  whisper  the  songs  of  the  freeman, 
Or  give  them  a  glimpse  of  the  glories  to  be. 

CHORUS : 

When  Columbia's  star  sheds,  etc. 


All  hail,  to  the  dawn  of  the  jubilee  morning, 
When  Virtue  shall  triumph  and  Justice  shall  reign ; 

When  brotherhood,  peace  and  good  will  join  the  chorus. 
Our  flag  floating  o'er  a  united  domain. 

CHORUS : 

Wliile  Columbia's  bright  star  sheds,  etc. 


OUR  NATION'S  GLORY, 

Our  Sunday  Schools,  our  Sunday  Schools, 

The  glory  of  our  nation; 
'Tis  here  we  learn  life's  golden  rules, 

And   duties   of  our   station. 
The  poor  may  learn  their  honest  worth, 

The  rich  may  learn  their  duty; 
May  learn  our  mission  here  on  earth, 

That  goodness  gives  us  beauty. 

CHORUS'. 

Then  let  our  hearts  be  filled  with  joy, 

Our  happy  voices  ringing; 
Here  we  have  bliss  without  alloy, 

While  heavenly  anthems  singing. 

• 
The  rich  may  boast  of  pleasures  rare, 

But  we  can  scarce  believe  them; 
That  they  in  purer  joys  have  share, 

Than  those  our  school  could  give  them. 
O  happy  hours  of  peaceful  rest, 

Vouchsafed  in  life's  glad  morning. 
They'll  make  our  later  years  more  blest, 

With  mem'ries  sweet  adorning. 

As  sometimes  down  the  western  skies, 

The  fiery  sunset  lingers; 
The  gates  of  heaven  seem  to  our  eyes, 

Unlocked  by  unseen  fingers. 
So  Sunday  songs,  like  echoes  far, 


Proclaim  the  wond'rous  story; 
As  sunset  holds  the  gates  ajar, 
And  half  reveals  its  glory. 

This  glorious  light  of  later  days, 

Is  only  in  its  dawning ; 
The  hilltops  catch  the  morning  rays, 
Soon  vales  will  see  the  morning. 
Then  in  that  noontide  splendor  rare, 

'Twill  be  a  fact  worth  knowing; 
That  in  the  harvest  we'll  have  share, 

Because  we  helped  the  sowing. 

A  WESTERN  SONG. 
The  nations  awake  to  a  great  momentous  war, 

And  the  voices  of  heralds  are  heard; 
The  message  has  gone  to  the  people  near  and  far 

To  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
But  vaster,  higher  the  conflict  shall  arise, 

As  truth  becoming  strong; 
The  most  wished  result  e'er  seen  'neath  the  skies : 

When  Right  shall  win  o'er  Wrong. 

Though  scoffers  may  laugh  and  the  unbelievers  scorn 

At  the  work  we  are  doing  today ; 
Like  sowers  we  go  in  the  bright  ^nd  early  morn, 

Scatt'ring  truth  seeds  wherever  we  may ; 
Though  some  seeds  fall  on  the  barren,  rofky  soil, 
And  some  by  the  highway  side; 
Yet  the  words  we  speak  in  our  earnest  toil, 

In  some  honest  hearts  will  abide. 

Our  eyes  may  be  streaming  with  sand  and  blinding  tears, 

As  farewells  are  spoken  at  home; 
But  He  who  redeemed  us  can  banish  all  our  fears, 

Anr   protect  them   wherever   they   roam. 
The  future's  glory  is  hidden  from  our  eyes, 

Tis  well  that  it  should  be  so; 
They  who  sow  or  reap  shall  sure  win  the  priz^ 

And  joys  of  the  victor  know. 
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JARED   BARNES'    FIDDLE. 

IT'S  nigh  on  twenty  years  ago, 
Since  last  I  handled  that  old  bow  — 
Sit  closer  to  the  fire,   Joe, 

I  don't  mind  tellin'   'bout  it. 
It's  mighty  curious,   I'll  allow, 
And  while  I  think  upon  it  now, 
It's  kind  o'   like  a   dream,   somehow, 

And  maybe  you  will  doubt  it. 

» 

You  see  that  fiddle  hangin'  thar, 
And  that  old  bow  without  the  har? 
If  they  could  speak,  but  here  we  are, 

And  that  was  twenty  years  ago! 
'Twas  pow'rful  chill  and  cold  that  night, 
Pitch  dark,   without  a  gleam  o'  light, 
And  road  and  fences  hid  from  sight, 

Beneath  the  drifted  snow. 

My  Betsy — well,  you've  heard  'em  say 
As  how  the  poor  girl  left  one  day, 
And  maybe  more,  it's  people's  way 

To  make  such  matters  light. 
She'd  somehow  gone  all  wrong,   you  see,. 
And  acled  strange  and  queer  to^rne— 
God  knows  how  kind  I  tried  to  be! 

Her  mind,   it  wasn't  right. 
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It  came  at  last!     It  hurt  me,  Joe! 

It  seemed  so  hard  o'  heart,  you  know, 

To  say  that  my  poor  girl  must  go 

Up  to  the  'sylum's  walls! 
But  they  thought  best;  and  so,  at  last,   , 
I  held  my  heart  down  hard  and  fast — 
It  seemed  'twas  colder  than  the  blast, 

Or  any  snow  that  falls. 

And  so  we  went,  'twas  in  the  Spring, 
I  wondered  how  the  birds  could  sing! 
I  saw  no  joy  in  anything 

Along  that  road  to  town! 
But  stop,   before  we  left,   that  day, 
She  smiled  and  laughed,  and  seemed  as  gay 
As  little  children  in  their  play, 

And  took  the  fiddle  down. 

• 

Yes,  put  the  old  bow -in  my  hand  — 
I  trembled,  Joe,   I  couldn't  stand; 
It  seemed  I  couldn't  keep  command, 

The  honest  truth  to  tell. 
I  sat  down  by  the  window,   though, 
And  played— somehow  — I  scarcely  know, 
With  that  'ere  crooked,   time-worn  bow, 

The  tune  she  loved  so  well! 


The  summer  passed  and  winter  came; 
And  often,  Joe,   I  called  her  name, 
And  listened  for  her  voice,   the  same 

As  in  the  days  before; 
Till  one  dark  night  of  wind  and  snow  — 

I  sat  where  you  are  sittin',  Joe 

There  came  a  loud  and  ringin'  blow 

Right  there  against  the  door. 
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I  let  'em  in.      "She's  gone!"  they  said; 

"What  gone?"  says  I,    "My  Betsy  dead?" 

But  Joe,   'twas  worse  than  death — she'd  fled  • 

From  out  the  'sylum's  wall! 
Alone,   out  in  the  blindin'  snow, 
My  poor  crazed  girl!     God  help  me,  Joe; 
But  how  I  cussed  'era  high  and  low  — 

I  cussed  'em  one  and  all. 


"I'll  go"   I  said,    "I'll  find  her,  too, 
I  don't  want  help  from  sich  as  you, 
Go  back  to  town,  she'll  find  me  true, 

My  girl  that  went  so  wrong!" 
And  then — the  strangest  thing  of  all — 
I  saw  the  fiddle  on  the  wall; 
Wrapped  bow  and  fiddle  in  a  shawl, 

And  took  'em  both  along! 

My  horse  was  swift;  but  who  could  ride 
In  snow-drifts  pilin'   high  and  wide, 
And  'gainst  the  blindin'  storm  beside, 

And  darkness  everywhere? 
Somehow,  at  last,  we  seemed  to  take 
The  road  that  leads  straight  to  the  lake  — 
The  very  point  I  tried  to  make  — 

It  seemed  that  she'd  be  there! 

I  stopped,  and  shouted  loud  and  long; 

My  voice  seemed  weak,   the  storm  so  strong! 

I  called  my  girl  that  had  gone  wrong, 

My  Betsy,  gone  astray! 
And  Joe,   at  last  I  heard  a  cry! 
I  heard  her  voice,   so  close,  so  nigh, 
I  leaped  into  the  snow  breast  high, 

And  tried  to  break  the  way. 
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And  then  her  voice  was  lost  again. 
I  called  and  shouted,  all  in  vain; 
And,  Joe,   I  think  my  own  weak  brain 

Was  crazed  —  I  couldn't  tell — 
Leastwise,   I  took  that  fiddle,  Joe, 
And  in  the  storm  I  drew  the  bow, 
And  played  it — how  I'll  never  know  — 

That  tune  she  loved  so  well! 

And  didn't  she  answer,   singin',  too! 
And  comin'  toward  me  straight  and  true  I 
I  played  the  old  tune  Squarely  through, 

Until  she  touched  my  hand! 
Until  she  sank  upon  my  breast, 
Poor,  frozen  girl!      You  know  the  rest. 
My  Betsy  died  —  they  say  'twas  best, 

I've  tried  to  understand! 


Not  any  sum  in  solid  gold 

Would  buy  that  fiddle  cracked  and  old, 

Because  its  voice  so  surely  told 

My  Betsy  where  to  go. 
Ah,  well!   may  be  she  sings  that  song 
Up  there  where  people  don't  go  wrong; 
But,  Joe,   I'm  tired;    I've  watched  so  long 

That  grave  beneath  the  snow. 
MARCH,   1867. 


SLEEP  OF  THE  SIX  HUNDRED, 

O'ER  their  devoted  head, 

While  the  words  thundered, 
Snugly  and  heedlessly 

Snored  the  six  hundred.. 


Boldly  he  spoke  and  well, 
All  on  deaf  ears  it  fell, 
Vain  was  his  loudest  yell, 
Volley'd  and  thundered. 
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Great  was  the  preacher's  theme, 
Screwed  on  was  all  his  scheme; 
Neither  with  shout  nor  scream 
Could  he  disturb  the  dream 
Of  the  six  hundred. 


Terrors  to  right  of  them, 
Terrors  to  left  of  them, 
Terrors  in  front  of  them, 
Hell  itself  plundered 
Of  its  most  awful  things, 
All  those  unlawful  things 
Weak-minded  preachers  fling 
At  the  dumbfounded. 


Boldly  he  spoke  and  well, 
All  on  deaf  ears  it  fell, 
Vain  was  his  loudest  yell, 

Volley 'd  and  thundered; 
For  caring  —  the  truth  to  tell  — 
Neither  for  heaven  nor  hell, 

Snor'd  the  six  hundred. 

Still  with  redoubled  zeal,     ^ 
Still  he  spoke  onward  — 
And  in  the  wild  appeal, 
Striking  with  hand  and  heel, 
Making  the  pulpit  reel, 

Shaken  and  sundered; 
Called  them  the  Church's  foes, 
Threatened  with  endless  woes; 
Faintly  the  answer  rose  — 
Proof  of  their  sweet  repose — 
From  the  united  nose 
Of  the  six  hundred. 
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L' ENVOI. 

Sermons  of  near  an  hour, 
Too  much  for  human  power,— 
Prayers,  too,  made  to  match, 
(Extemporaneous  batch, 

Woefully  blundered). 
With  a  service  of  music, 
Fit  to  turn  every  pew  sick, 

Should  it  be  wondered? 

Churches  that  will  not  move 
Out  of  the  ancient  groove 

Through  which  they've  floundered; 
If  they  will  lay  behind, 
Still  must  expect  to  find 
Hearers  of  such  a  kind 
As  the  six  hundred. 
1871. 


EVERMORE. 

I  BEHELD  a  golden  portal  in  the  visions  of  my  slumber, 

And  through  it  streamed  the  radiance  of  a  never-setting  day, 
While  the  angels  tall  and  beautiful,  and  countless  without   number, 

Were  giving  gladsome  greeting,  to  all  who  came  that  way; 
And  the  'gates,  forever  swinging-,  made  no  grating,  no  harsh  ringing, 

But  melodious  as  the  singing'  of  one  that  we   adore. 
And  I  heard  a  chorus  swelling,  grand  beyond  a  mortal's  telling, 

And  the  burden  of  that  chorus  was  Hope's  glad  word  "Evermore." 

And  as  I  gazed  and  listened  came  a  slave  all  worn  and  weary, 
His  fetter  links  blood-crusted,  his  dark  brow  clammy,  damp; 

His  sunken  eyes  gleamed  wildly,  telling  tales  of  horror  dreary, 
Of  toilsome  struggles  through  the  night  amid  the  fever  swamp. 
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Ere  the  eye  had  time  for  winking,  ere  the  mind  had  time  for  thinking, 
An  angel  raised  th'e  sinking  wretch  and  off  his  fetters  tore. 

Then  I  heard  the  chorus  swelling,  grand  beyond  a  mortal's  telling, 
"Pass,  brother,  through  our  portal,  thou'rt  a  freeman  evermore." 

And  as  I  gazed  and  listened,  came  a  mother  wildly  weeping: 

"I  have  lost  my  hopes  forever;  one  by  one  they  went  away; 
My  children  and  their  father,  the  cold  grave  hath  in  keeping, 

Life  is  but  lamentation,   I  know  not  night  nor  day!" 
Then  the  angel  softly  speaking:   "Stay  sister,    stay    thy    shrieking; 

Thou  shalt  find  those  thou  art  seeking,  beyond  that  golden  door." 
Then  I  heard  the. chorus  swelling,  grand  beyond  a  mortal's  telling: 

"Thy  children  and  their  father  shall  be  with  thee  evermore." 

And  as  I  gazed  and  listened  came  one  whom  desolation, 

Had  driven  like  a  helmless  bark  from  infancy's  bright  land; 
Who  ne'er  had  met  a  kindly  look — poor  outcast  of  creation. 

Who  never  heard  a  kindly  word,  nor  grasped  a  kindly  hand. 
"Enter  in;  no  longer  fear  thee;  myriad  friends  are  there  to  eheer thee; 

Friends  always  to  be  near  thee  —  there  no  sorrow  sad  and  sore!" 
Then  I  heard  the  chorus  spelling,  grand  beyond  a  mortal's  telling, 

"Enter,  brother,  thine  are  friendship,  love  and  gladness  evermore." 

And  as  I  gazed  and  listened  came  a  cold,  blue-footed  maiden, 

With  cheeks  of  ashen  whiteness,  eyes  filled  with  lurid  light; 
Her  body  bent  with  sickness,  her  lone  heart  heavy  laden  — 

Her  home  had  been  the  roofless  street,  her  day  had  been  the  night. 
First  wept  the  angel  sadly,  then  smiled  the  angel  gladly, 

And  caught  the  maiden  madly  rushing  from  the  golden  door; 
Then  I  heard  the  chorus  swelling,  grand  beyond  a  mortal's  telling: 

"Enter,  sister,   pure  thou  shalt  be,  and  redeemed  for  evermore!" 

I  saw  the  toiler  enter,   to  rest  for  aye  from  labor, 
The  weary-hearted  exile  there  found  his  native  land; 

The  beggar  there  could  greet  the  king  as  an  equal  and  a  neighbor, 
The  crown  had  left  the  kingly  brow,  the  staff  the  beggar's  hand; 
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And  the  gate,  forever  swinging,  made  no  grating,  no  harsh  ringing, 
But  melodious  as  the  singing  of  one  that  we  adore; 

And  the  chorus  still  was  swelling,  grand  beyond  a  mortal's  telling, 
While  the  vision  faded  from  me,  with  the  glad  word,  ' '  Evermore. ' ' 


TIME  BRINGS  CHANGE.. 

THERE  was  a  child,  a  helpless  child, 
Full  of  vain  fears  and  fancies  wild, 
Who  often  wept  and  sometimes  smiled 

Upon  its  mother's  breast. 
Feebly  its  meanings  stammered  out, 
And  tottered  tremblingly  about, 
And  knew  no  wider  world  without 

His  little  home  of  rest. 

There  was  a  boy,  a  light-heart  boy, 
One  whom  no  trouble  could  annoy, 
Save  some  lost  sport  or  shattered  toy 

Forgotten  in  an  hour. 
No  dark  remembrance  troubled  him, 
No  future  fear  his  path  could  dim, 
But  joy  before  his  eyes  would  swim 

And  hope  rise  like  a  tower. 

There  was  a  man,  a  wary  man, 
Whose  bosom  nursed  full  many  a  plan 
For  making  life's  contracted  span 

A  path  of  gain  and  gold. 
And  how  to  sow  and  how  to  reap, 
And  how  to  swell  his  shining  heap, 
And  how  the  wealth  acquired  to  keep 

Secure  within  its  fold. 
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There  was  an  old,   old  grey  haired  one, 
On  whom  had  four  score  winters  done 
Their  work  appointed,  and  had  spun 

His  thread  of  life  so  fine, 
That  scarce  its  thin  line  could  be  seen,     . 
And  with  the  slightest  touch,   I  ween, 
'Twould  be  as  it  had  never  been, 

And  leave  behind  no  sign. 

And  who  were  they,  those  four  whom  fate 
Seemed  as  strange  contrasts  to  create, 
That  each  might  in  his  different  state 

The  other's  pathway  shun? 
I  tell  thee,   that  that  infant  vain, 
That  guileless  boy*  that  man  of  gain, 
That  grey  beard,   who  did  roads  attain 

So  various  —  they  were  one. 
MAY,   1878. 


LIFE. 

WE  build  our  puny  works  on  beds  of  sand, 
Gilding  the  roughness  with  a  film  of  gold, 

The  winds  loosed  from  the  hollow  of  His  hand, 
Sweep  o'er  the  temple,   and  the  tale  is  told. 

We  climb  the  rugged  steeps  of  earthly  fame, 
Leaving  sweet  blossoms  in  the  vale  below, 

And  learn  too  late  that  on  the  upper  height 
Is  the  cold  glitter  of  eternal  snow. 

We  watch  and  wait,  we  strive  and  hope  in  vain, 
For  full  fruition  of  our  happy  dream; 

The  mirage  springs  afresh,  still  further  on, 

The  golden  apples  are  not  what  they  seem. 


